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Biographical Note of Marshal Soult, Duke of Dalmatia. 
[From General Sarrazin’s Philosopher, published in 1811.] 


(Concluded from Page 610.) 


( N the 20th of January, 1810, Soult made a general attack 
on Sierra Morena, the conquest of which had been facili- 

tated to him by the defeat of Ocana. On the 22d, all obstacles 

were surmounted, and he had his head-quarters at Baylen, 

a place for ever memorable, from the victory obtained by the 
Spaniards over General Dupont. Soult did not know how to 
avail himself of the stupor occasioned in all classes of the in- 
habitants by his passage, as daring as unexpected, through the 
defiles of Sierra Morena. If, instead of scattering his troops, 
he had in a mass rapidly directed his course to Seville and then 
to Cadiz, there is little doubt but he would have obtained imine- 
diate possession of those two places, almost without resistance; 
but he hesitated, and advanced with the slowness of a tortoise. 
Instead of directing Sebastiani to Grenada, and Mortier 
towards Badajoz, he should have marched them towards Cadiz 
with a bridge equipage to pass the rivulet of Santi Petri; and 
the dispatch in which he announced to Berthier the occu- 
pation of Andalusia, ought to have been dated from head- 
quarters at Cadiz. So Buonaparte would have manceavred, if 
he had commanded this expedition in person. Soult will vainly 
excuse himself by asserting that his plans were paralysed 
by the irresolution of King Joseph ; it was then the proper op- 
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portunity to let him understand, “ that his kingdom was not 
of this world.” The king was to be considered as a non- 
entity, when circumstances required the abilities of a general 
to be called forth. The French were indebted for the victory 
at Fonatenoy, only to the good sense of Lewis the Fifteenth, 
who, on a day of battle, reckoned himself only as the first 
aide-de-camp of Marshal Saxe. : 

The defeat of Romana’s corps, op the 19th February, 1811, 
and the capture of Badajoz, surrendered on the 11th of March, 
are events so much the more deplorable, as all the chances 
were in favour of the allies to have prevented them. Instead 
of pursuing Massena, who escaped like a shadow, without exs 
cepung the garrison of Almeida, it would have been much 
more important that the Portuguese should have been sent in 
pursuit of the retreating French, and to have marched with 
the choice of the English troops to preserve Badajoz, the very 
uuportant key of Guadiana, which only surrendered on the 
eleventh, and which « ould, and ought to have been relieved on 
the ninth. Buonaparte only exposed himself to derision when 
he reproached Soult for not having left the command of the 
whole of Andalusia to Victor, when he proceeded to Estrama- 
dura :—there is not an under-lieutenant of the French army 
who does not know that the government of a province be- 
‘ongs, according to military regulations, to the next officer 
in rank, Victor is a marshal, while Sebastiani is still only 
a general of division; and what likelihood is there that this 
latter would have refused to co-operate with Victor, had he 
received the smallest invitation, to that effect. Buonaparte is 
much to be pitied, if, in order to lessen the disgrace of a check, 
le is reduced-to the necessity of picking a quarrel with his best 
oflicers. If he had wished to have scolded Soult with reason, 
the battle of Albuera, fought on the L6thof May,afforded him 
a fine opportunity of doing so. This marshal must have been 
informed by his spies, that the siege of Badajoz was raised— 
his ends were fen acconiplished ; instead, therefore, of wan- 
tonly causing the slaughter of many thousand brave fellows, he 
ought to have manceuvied in the same manner he did the day 
after the battle. This step seemed to be pointed out to him 
by his superiority in cavalry, which would very advantageously 
have covered all bis movements, and General Beresford 
would thereby bave been prevented, for several days, from re- 
suming the siege of Badajoz. . It is even probable, that had it 
not been for the slaughter, equally impolitic and dreadful, of the 
iGth of May, the allied army would not have refused batile, not- 
withstanding the junction of Soult and. Marmont’s armies; 
every circumstance induces the belief that the fate of the 
peninsula might have been decided on the 20th of June, in the 
plainsof Albuera, Lord ‘Wellington may also be reproached 
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for leaving so much to the discretion of General Beresford as 
to come to a pitched battle with General Soult, who had even 
a year ago been represented to the English government as 
the most able French general of the army of Spain, and it 
appeared natural to expect from that information, that Lord 
Wellington would have been present at the first, affair of any 
consequence with that general. 

The conduct of the French, after having relieved Bada- 
joz, and that Lord Wellington had withdrawn to Portalegre, 
has justly caused the greatest surprize to all military men, 
that two French armies should reunite and then separate 
without coming to an engagement, although the allied army 
was but at a. day’s distance ! The lines at Portalegre could 
not have become, in one day, a second edition of the lines 
of Torres Vedras; aod this position was far from presenting 
sufficient obstacles to stop the double torrent which had over- 
whelmed Sierra Morena, and inundated Portugal. ‘Time, 
the great teacher, will one day give us the key to these singu- 
lar events. For my own part, I should really be tempted to 
believe, that Massena in 1810, and Soult in 1811, reluctantly 
obeyed superior orders: still, whatever may be the case, the 
duke of Dalmatia is greatly to be censured for having re- 
lated, in bis report of the raising the siege of Badajoz, facts 
evidently false. The fate of war is uncertain. The loyalty of 
commanders guarantees to history and the world thattruth which 
determines public opinion. Let any one compare the frank 
and manly report of the English general with the false and 
absurd rhodomontades of Soult, and he will readily convince 
himself, that whoever has recourse to falsehood for the purpose 
of casting ridicule on his opponent, is unworthy of the noble 
title of a soldier. ‘The English army did more than its duty at 
the siege of Badajoz, since it attempted two assaults, although 
the breach was not practicable. 

The dispersion of the army of Marcia, attacked by Soult on 
the 9th August, seems only to have been for the troops of the 
4th corps a simple march. The arrival of Blake, how- 
ever, ought to have awakened the energy and increased the 
spirit of resistance in the Spaniards. It may also be asked, 
why a diversion was not attempted upon the Guadiana in 
order to retain Soult there? It is now evident how much they 
were in the wrong in not adopting a fixed plan of military 
operations, and a good system of organization. t results there- 
from, that the provinces of Spain are attacked, ravaged, and 
successfully conquered, in the same manuer as were the othe: 
kingdoms of the continent of Europe. 

Though [ have been obliged to say much against Soalt, be 
is, notwithstanding, the first general of the French armies 
next to Buonaparte and Moreau; he does not possess the ge- 
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nius of war in a degree equal to those two generals, but he js 
their superior in the practical knowledge of manceuvres in the 
field. Buonaparte certainly regretted his not having Soult 
with him in his campaign against the Austrians in 1809; and[ 
know Soult intimately enough to be able to assert, that often 
in Spain and Portugal he regretted much that he was not 
under the directions of Buonaparte. For some time Soult was 
strongly suspected of being a warm republican, and that he 
had adopted the politics of the other party very much against 
his own inclination : others have maintained that he had cansed 
himself to be ealled by the title of majesty at Oporto. The 
facts are, however, in no. wise substantiated, in spite of all 
the pains, that Berthier, director in chief of the inquisition of 
the sultan his master, took to verify them. Besides, Buona- 
parte, since his nomination of emperor, has thrown off the 
mask, and it is of litthe concern to him whether he be loved or 
esteemed of men, provided that they, like Soult, obey and 
fear him. 

My opinion is, that this general, who has been one of the 
most amply rewarded with riches and honours, seeks only to 
preserve to himself the favour of his sovereign in honourably 
performing his duty. He has no doubt, like many others, 
declaimed and prated a great deal about the new order of things. 
Now that he is acting one of the first characters, he mast 
be considered as somewhat insane to think of the re-establish- 
ment of the republic; on the contrary, the good sense of 
Marshal Soult gives us reason to conclude, that he will be in 
proper time one of the firmest props of the throne, a zealous 
advocate for religion, and a strict observer of military dis- 
cipline :—most important qualities, since they are, undera 
lawful government, the triple and immortal Aegis of the 
happiness of citizens, the glory of monarchs, and the splendour 
of empires. 





a ——— ae 





Literary Scotchmen and Irishmen: containing curious 
Anecdotes of Ritson, Logan, Heron, &e. 


(Extracted from the “ Calamities of Authors.”] 
(Concluded from Page 606.) 


ITSON and Logan were undoubtedly men of finer feel- 
ings, who all perished immaturely, victims, in the bigher 
department of literature! But this article would not be com- 
plete without furnishing the reader with a picture of the fate of 
one, who, with the same ardour, and witha pertinacity of in- 
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dustry not common, having undergone regular studies, and not 
without talents, not very injudiciously deemed that the life of 
aman of letters could provide for the simple wants of a phi- 
Josopher. 

This man was the late Robert Heron, who, in the following 
letter transcribed from the original, stated bis history to the 
literary fund. twas written ina moment of extreme bodily 
suffering and mental agony, in the house to which he had 
been hurried for debt; at such a moment, he found eloquence 
in a narrative, pathetic from its simplicity, and valuable for 
its genuineness, as giving the results of a life of literary in- 
dustry, combined with talent, and productive of great infelicity 
and disgrace ; one would imagine that the author had been a 
criminal rather than a man of letters. 


The Case of a Man of Letters, of regular Education, living by 
honest literary Industry. 


“ Ever since I was eleven yerrs of age I have mingled with 
my studies the labour of teaching or of writing, to support and 
educate myself. 

“ During about twenty years, while I was in constant or oc- 
casional attendance at the university of Edinburgh, I taught 
and assisted young persons, at all periods, in the course of 
education; from the alphabet to the highest branches of 
science and literature. 

* | read a course of lectures on the law of nature, the law 
of nations, the Jewish, the Grecian, the Roman, and the canon 
law; and on the feudal law; and on the several forms of 
municipal jurisprudence, established in modern Europe. I 
printed a syllabus of these lectures, which was approved. They 
were intended as introductory to the professional study of law, 
and to assist gentlemen who did not study it professionally, in 
the understanding of history. 

“ | translated Fourcroy’s Chemistry twice, from both the 
second and the third editions of the original; Fourcroy’s Phi- 
losephy of Chemistry ; Savary’s Travels in Greece; Dumou- 
rier’s Letters; Gesner’s Idylls in part; an abstract of Zim- 
merman on Solitude; and a great diversity of smaller 
pieces. 

“ | wrote a Journey.through the Western Parts of Scotland, 
which has passed through two editions; a History of Scotland 
insix volumes 8vo. a Topographical Account of Scotland, 
which has been several times reprinted ; a number of communi- 


‘cations in the Ediaburgh Magazine ; many prefaces and criti- 


ques ;a memoir of the life of Burns the poet, whichi suggested 

and promoted the subscription for his family ; has been many 

limes reprinted, and formed the basis of Dr, Currie’s life of 
him, 
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him, as [ learned by a letter from the doctor to one of his 
friends; a variety of jeux d'esprit in verse and prose ; and many 
abridgments of large works. 

“ In the beginning of 1799 I was encouraged to comet 
London. Here | have written a great multiplicity of articles in 
almost every branch of science and literature ; my education 
at Edinburgh having comprehended them all. The London 
Review, the Agricultaral Magazine, the Anti-Jacobin Review, 
the Monthly Magazine, the Universal Magazine, the Public 
Characters, the Annual Necrology, with several other periodi- 
cal works, contain many of my communications. In such of 
those publications as have been reviewed, L can shew that my 
anonymous pieces have been distinguished with very high 
praise: I have written also a short system of chemistry in 
one volume 8vo.—and I published a few weeks since, a small 
work called “ Comforts of Life*,” of which the first edition 
was sold in one week; and the second edition is now in rapid 
sale. 

“In the newspapers—the Oracle, the Porcupine when it 
existed, the General Evening Post, the Morning Post, the 
British Press, the Courier, &c. | have published many reports 
of debates in parliament ; and I believe, a greater variety of 
light fugitive pieces than | know to have been written by any 
one other person. 

** | have written a variety of compositions in the Latin and 
the French languages, in favour of which I have been honoured 
with the testimonies of liberal approbation. 

“ IT haveinvariably written also to serve the cause of religion, 
morality, pious Christian education, and good order, in the 
most direct manner. I have considered what I have written 
as mere trifles ; and have incessantly studied to qualify myself 
for something better. [ can prove that I have, for many years, 
read and written, ove day with another, from twelve to sixteen 
hours a day, Asa human being [ have not been free from follies 
and errors. But the tenor of my Jife has been temperate, labo- 
rious, humble, quiet, and, to the utmost of my power, benefi- 
cent. L can prove the general tenor of my writings to 
have been candid, and ever adapted to exhibit the most 
favourable views of the abilities, dispositions, and exertions of 
others. 

“ For these last ten months I have been brought to the very 
extremity of bodily and pecuniary distress. 

“ I 


“ The. Comforts of Life” were written in prison; ‘* The Mise- 
ries” necessarily in a drawing-room. The works of authors are olten 
in contrast with themselves; melancholy authors are the most jocys 
lar, and the inost humourous the most melancholy ! 
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« | shudder at the thought of perishing in a gaol: 


« 92, Chancery- Lane, February 2, 1807. 
«« (In confinement.)” 


Thephysicians reported, that Robert Heron’s health was such, 
as rendered him totally incapabie of extricating himself from 
the difficulties in which he was involved, by the indiscreet 
exertion of his mind, in protracted and incessant. literary 
labours. 

About three months after, Heron sunk under a fever, and 
perished amidst the walls of Newgate. Weare disgusted with 
this horrid state of pauperism ; we are indignant. at behold- 
ing an author, not a contemptible one, in this last stage of 
human wretchedness! after early and late studies, after having 
read and written from twelve to sixteen hoursa day! O ye 
populace of scribblers; before ye are driven to a garret, and 
your eyes are filled with constant tears, pause—recollect 
that not one of you possesses the learning or the abilities 
of Heron; shudder at all this secret agony and silent per- 
dition! 

The fate of Heron is the fate of hundreds of authors by pro- 
fession in the present day ; of men of talents and of literature 
who can never extricate themselves from a degrading state of 
poverty. 1 will not allude to a populace of nameless scribblers; 
but to these Scotch [ will add two Irish authors, who have re- 
cently perished. 

Cuartes M‘Cormick,a native of Ireland, was a classical 
student, had devoted his early studies to the poets, the orators, 
and the historians.of his own country. He had passed much 
of his timein the Bodleian Library, collecting materials for a 
history of Ireland ; this was the early and the late object of his 
studies. He resigned the bar, prompted by literary ambition, 
having already distinguished himself, as we are told, by a purity 
of style, anda depth of thought, which were extolled by the 
editors of periodical works, who reap the first harvest of every 
author, and whose cheering voice tuo often fascinates the young 
writer, M*‘Cormick prepared himself for a life of literary 
labour by severe studies and ardent enterprise; he was unsub- 
dued by fatigue, and ouly smiled on disappointment. The 
bright path he had entered soon contracted into an obscure one, 
and his great views diminished in his progress. It is said he 
wrote books, to which the names of other personsare prefixed, 
to supply his wants, and those to which his own appears, were 
hasty productions from the same cause. He wrote a “ Life 
of Burke,” while the press was waiting for every sheet ; histories 
of Charles IL. reign of George LIL. a continuation of Rapin, 
and many others. ‘The great work he had so fondly planned, 
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which bad never been neglected, he resumed under the patronage 
of the earl of Moira; but all the maladies of authorship 
were closing ina life of sedentary and vexatious pursuits; he 
sold his books gradually to provide a meal, lost his cheerfuiness 
in beholding an affectionate wife and family sharing his dis 
tresses, und perished, under an accumulation of griets and a 
broken heart, in June, 1807. 

Another child of literary despair, was James Wuire, who 
appears to have been a man of gevius and of good family, 
but one of those spirits, who, having resolved to live on the 
labours of an author, are too haughty to receive any other aid 
than what they expect to derive from their ill-fated pens. White 
had received his education at the university of Dublin, and 
was there deemed a scholar of brilliant genius. He published 
poems and several romances, “ Adventures of John of Gaunt,’ 
of “ Richard Coeur de Lion,” with numerous translations from 
Cicero, and the speeches of Mirabeau; but his “ Letters to 
Lord Camden on the State of Ireland” were adinired for theit 
vigour and elegance. During the winters of 1797 and 1798, 
some persons noticed in the pump room at Bath, or in the 
streets, a thin, pale, emaciated man, with a wild yet penetrating 
look ; no one knew the awful stranger, but his habits of life 
were discovered. He had eaten no animal food for months; 
a cold potatoe, bread and water, were his meal ; unable to pay 
his lodging, he was known to sleep for nights beneath a 
hay-rick ; too proud to ask.relief, yet once failing sinking natare 
drove him, in wild agony, into an inn at Bath; yet his pride, 
even in the inn to which his wants had driven him, refused to 
accept the sustenance offered to him ; his deranged conduct 
alarmed the mistress, and, when the magistrate placed him 
under the parish officers, his only sense was the indignity he 
had incurred. It was at this moment he produced the “ Letters 
to Lord Camden.” A subscription was soon raised, White 
was persuaded to receive it as « loan ; on no o'her terms would 
he accept it. The struggle of literary glory, of honour, and 
peuperism, did not last ; he had pushed nature to the verge of 
human existence ; aud he was found dead in his bed at a public 
house near Bath, in March, 1799. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


[From La Belle Assemblee.]} 








RIDING COSTUME, 


N ADE of ladies habit cloth, of ‘Maria Louisa blue, trim- 
med down each side of the front with Spanish buttons, 
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the waist rather Jong, with three small buttons on the hips 5 
a short jacket full behind, the front habit fashion, with 
small buttons up to the neck, and a row of smal] buttons on 
each side of the breast; a lappel thrown back from the shoulder, 
gad trimmed with Spanish battons, has a-most elegant ef- 
fect, and gives a graceful finish to the dress. The collar i$ 
made about half a quarter in depth, and fastened negtigently 
at the throat with a large cord and tassel; it opens suffici- 
ently to display the shirt, which is of lace in general, but this 
article admits of considerable variation ; some of our elegantes 
wear a collar of lace to fall over, others have the shirt edged 
round the neck with a rich lace frill, and not a few, in despite 
of the heat of the weather, envelope their necks in a large 
cravat of India muslin. A small woodland hat, whose colour 
corresponds with the dress, with two white ostrich feathers 
fastened behind, and falling carelessly over the left side. A 
eord and tassel is brought round the hat, and fastened near the 
top of the crown on the right side. Buff gloves and half boots 
either of buff jean or leather. Parasol to correspond with the 
dress, the top in the form of a dome; many are worn plain, 
bat the most elegant have an embroidery in white silk round 
the edge; and we have observed in a few instances a buff 
embroidery, which has a pretty effect, but this fashion is 
not general. This tasteful riding-dress is now the elegant 
costume of the fashionable equestrians in the island of Ba- 
tavia. 


EVENING COSTUME. 
‘ 

Petticoat of white crape, with a demi train, the bottom trim- 
med with pink sarsnet vandykes, aboat half a quarter in depth. 
A white crape drapery falls about three parts over the pet 
ticoat, and fastens at the side ; it is rounded in front and square 
behind, fastened down the side with three rows of grass- 
green ribband, trimmed round with an embroidery of grass- 
green and pink. A pink sarsnet Spanish body, the bosom quite 
square and rather low ia the front, the back is also square 
aud very much cut down. The sleeve slashed in three divi« 
sions at the top, and finished round the bottom with a nar- 
row green ribband. Spanish hat of pink sarsnet, with three 
large ostrich feathers, which tallover the left side. The 
hair dressed in full curls over the face. Earrings, necklace, 
and bracelets of pearl; the necklace is composed of three 
rows of pearl, to which is affixed a diamond cross, or small 
pearl locket. White kid gloves, and shoes with bead rosettes; 
fans the sameas last month. 
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General Observations ok Fashion and Dress. 


Coloured sarsnets, triamed with lace, are very much won 
both for full dvess. and dinner parties ; for the former the Ch. 
renoe tront made. of lace is universal, This new and mogy 
elegant addition to full dress is now worn over a sarsnet gown; 
if is. shaped atthe bosom exactly as the gown, and is also the 
same length ‘in front; a flounce of lace laid on the sarsne 
sather full, goes round the dress; the flounce is in general 
about a\guarter of.a yard in depth, and from the manner itis 
Jaid:on. the richness of the lace is.scen to the greatest ad. 
valitage ; it has altogether an extremely novel and magnificent 
effect, particularly when worn with short white lace sleeves, 
[bis dress is said to have beeu introduced. by her majesty, who 
has frequently appeared in it. 

Pale pink, grass-green, lilac, Maria Louisa blue and buff, are 
the colours most prevalent, the two latter. are highest in esti 
mation, Lace never was more worn than it is at present; 
our fair fashionables still wear black and white lace dresses, but 
not so much as they did afew months back, lace sleeves, and 
luce trimmings are, however, universal ; short sleeves, made 
very full, are the most prevalent, but we have noticed a few 
long lace sleeves, which are also very full, and twisted round 
the arm to the wrist, fastened with pearl bracelets. 
P For dipuer dresses, sprigged muslins over: coloured sarsnet 
slips, are much worn, and have avery elegant effect. The 
dresses are mostly made high on the shoulder, and brougit 
in a peak at the cencer of the bosows, the backs are square, and 
lower than usual, and the short sleeve has gained something 
mt length since’ our last number, as has also’ the waist. 
The neck is usyally displayed in full dress, but for dinner 
dresses we have noticed a tippet, which is at once elegant and 
becoming; it is composed of Jace‘and ribband, formed behind 
asaround tippet, as far as the shoulders; thie front is come 
posed of. two rows of broad sarsnét'or satin ribban4, joined with 

a letting-in-lace about an inch broad; it hangs down in front 
about three quarters of a yard, und is trimmed round witha 
very broad Jace; the collar is rather-full, and is edecd witha 
plaiting of net. The ribband of which the dress is composed, 
either corresponds with the dress, or is of white satin; we 
should however except those dresses which are either of buff or 
bine, and if the dress is of one of these colours, the tippet 
is of the other in general ; nothing can be more elegantly ap- 
propriated to dinner dresses than this tippet. 

For. morning dresses, (he most recentinvention isthe Grecian 
peasant’s jacket, with a petticoat -to correspond; the form 
of this dress is extremely simple, and in our opinion by no 
Niwis becowiag; itis geged” round the neck in four parts, 
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and confined to the waist by the petticoat’ which is worn over 

it; the sleeves. are very full, and are also gaged at the waist; 

the gagings in the body of the jacket are about an inch and a 

half in breadth, those at the wrist only aa inch; at the bottom 

of the petticoat three small rows of worked trimming are 
placed one above another, and laid in with a little fullness, so 
as to form a flounce. This dress is in general made of jac- 
conot muslin, and is usually worn with a round: cottage tip- 
pet, made of alternate rows of myslin and lace, and finished at 
the neck either with a deep lace frill, or a high collar trimme 

with a plaiting of net put on very fuil. 

The Polish iwillis also much worn for morning dresses; it is 
asort of chambray, and can hardly be distinguished from 
sarsuet, except by the richuess of texture; though itis at 
present a very fashionable article, we conceive it much too 
heavy for the season, and better adapted for the winter 
months, 

For full dress, coloured crapes, embroidered round the bot- 
tom in large wreaths of flowers, have a very clegant appearance ; 
the embroidery is mostly of worsted, but we have noticed a few 
in coloured silks, which have certainly a much superior effect ; 
the colours for crapes are the.same as the sarsnets, and demi 
trains are universal. 

Whiie crape dancing. dresses, richly embroidered in silver, 
are also much worn, but the robe a /a-sy/phe is, we think, the 
most tasteful and elegant of that kind we have ever seen; 
itis made of white crape, studded with small steel stars, the 
form is that of a simple frock, aud the waist is something shorter 
than is now worn for other dresses ; round the bottom is a 
light embroidery of miniature stec! spangies; a drapery of the 
same materials as the dress is fastened to the. right side, the 
drapery is a, square piece of crape, and the effect of its 
arrangement depends upon the taste and fancy of the wearer, 
itshould fall in easy and transparent folds, soas partly to hide, 
partly to display the figure, and on a slightand graceful form, 
itis impossible to conceive any thing more elegant or becoming 
than this dress. 

Pear] ornaments for the hair are very general, and their fornt 
does not differ from those of the Jast month; flowers, how- 
ever, seem to dispute the palin of fashion with them; moss 
roses and corn flowers are very uruch worn. The hair is dressed 
in full curls on the forehead, and divided in front eithe: 
bya flower or an oruament; it is strained back, and twisted up 
behind in the Grecian style; the ends fall in thick curls in the 
back of the neck. 

Spsnish hats of white satin, ornamented with ostrich feathers, 
are worn by some elegantes in full dress ; for dinner parties also 
they are very prevalent in coloured sarsnei ; under the left side 
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of the hat a few folds of sarsnet of the colour of the hat just vel 
appear, and resemble a small turban. French caps, con. by 
posed of ribband and lace, and ornamented with flower, on 
are also much worn for dinner parties. White satin slightly the 
tinged with pink, and resembling a wild rose in colour, 5 sh 
the most fashionable; satins of a pure white are entirely ja 
exploded. ia 

We have to notice the introduction of a most novel, and o| 
really elegant article into evening dress, which is half-boots fa 
of white silk, leather, or sarsnet, the colour of the dress ; they « 


have for some time past been universally worn for morning, but 


we confess that we did not suppose they would ever form \ 
apart of the evening costume; the elegance of the onaterials, P 
however, of which they aré’ composed, and their being made . 
very short, and finished at top with a fringe of silk or silver, , 

\ 


render them by no means inappropriate. 

Black and white lace veils are still as much worn as ever, 
and our elegantes throw them over the figure into a variety 
of forms; pity that the dictates of the changeful deity 
fashion should be so arbitrary, since, on a short or clumsy 
figure, nothing can look worse than those veils, which are 
only calculated for symmetrical or clegant forms, and even 
where the figure is perfectly symmetrical, it requires a great 
deal of grace to manage one of these airy envelopes properly: 
upon a graceful woman, indeed, nothing can be more becoming 
than along white lace veil, particularly when it falls in light 
folds round the figure, and shades the bosom of beauty from 
the obtrusive gaze of the libertine or the fop. 





VIRTUE AND VICE CONTRASTED, 
A TALE. 
“ Some faults, tho’ small, intolerable grow.”—-Dryprv. 


N a little village, situated on the flowery banks of the Trent, 
resided Mr. Rivers, a respectable farmer, blest with an 
amiable wile and two children. James and William were 
educated under the eye of their father, who endeavoured toin- 5 
culcate in their youthful minds a love of honesty and virtue; 
but often, whilst engaged in their infantine sports, the diffe- 
rence of their dispositions was plainly perceived by their anxious 
parents ; James, the eldest, was reserved and ill-tempered, yet 
artful enough, when a child, to gain the affection of every one; 
yet there was an alloy in his disposition, which, unless timely 
checked, his father perceived would thoroughly disgrace bis 
first-born ; he was the very essence of deccit, and even, whilst 
very 
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very young, would never hesitate at a lie, if ‘he could obtain, 
by that means, any thing he had set his fancy apom:* William, 
on the other hand, was open, careless, and unreserved, and, by 
the levity of his actions, gave his father reason’ te think he 
should have much trouble to reduce him to reason and regu- 
larity ; but, although by his carelessness be was not'so greata 
favourite as James, ie was. the admiration of muny, for his 
open and geverous disposition ; and if he had committed any 
fault, contrary to the injunctions of his parents, he never at+ 
tempted to conceal it by a falsity. 

As they grew up, their tempers were more unmasked, and 
William increased in his father’s esteem, whilst: James, whose 
pernicious habit of dissimulation not all his father’s severity or 
advice could entirely eradicate, lost, by his deceitful tricks, aud 
morose behaviour, the good opinion every one had of bim 
when a child... When James was in his two and twentieth 
year, Mr. Rivers was attacked by a dangerous fever, which, at 
the end of a week, snatched bim from the world, lamented by 
his family, and regretted by all his friends ; a few hours before 
he breathed his last, he ordered his two sons to his bedside, and, 
with difficulty, addressed them in the following words: “ It 
has pleased Heaven, my children, to call me from yoa, and I 
hope | have passed the time of my probation on earth suitably 
to the intentionof my Maker; | have daily sinned, from frailty 
but [ hope for mercy through him who died for us. Oh! my 
sons, let the last words of your father be always fresh in your 
minds. I have obtained the riches [ possess by honesty and 
plain dealing. I have seen men who have straggted for wealth, 
in the path of deceit, sink before me. O! let all your actions 
be directed by the strictest sincerity; and should you be, bya 
train of misfortunes, reduced to poverty, still be honest, and 
trustin the Almighty ; ‘ for never yet did I see the righteous 
man forsaken, or his seed begging their bread.’ And you, 
James, Lentreat you, endeavour tu conquer——” Here the 
good old man fainted from weakness; James and William left 
the room in an agony of grief; and, in a short time, the soul 
of the virtuous father left its earthly tenement “ for scenes 
where love aad bliss immortal reign.” 

James bore the loss of his father, as he said, with pious re- 
signation; but. William, whose passions were more unruly, was 
almost distracted with grict ;. time at length: moderated his sor- 
rows into a melancholy rearembrance of his much lamented 
parent. When the brothers had received each his portion, 
William took leave of James and his mother, and settled in a 
distant county ; but James still resided on his father’s farm, 
where he soon lost, by his malicious and deccitful behaviour, 
the respectable acquaintance his father had left him. James 
perceived he was slighted: by all his old friends, and he secretly 
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determined to have his revenge ;’ he was continually trepassing 
upon their grounds, broke their ‘hedges, or drove their sheep 
upon their own corn, if he could do it when no one saw him; 
but bis neighbours soon discovered the depredator, and he was 
generally involved in some serious action, and excessive dama- 
ges were often given against him; by this means his fortune, 
which before was large, now. sunk: to almost nothing, and he 
was obliged to sell his farm ; with this money he intended to 
have removed, and taken another, amidst acquaintance more 
congenial to his wishes ; but he determined, in the spirit of 
revenge, to give his neighbours one parting blow ; he hired 
men to do them every damage in their power, and himself 
joined in their secret ravages ; but they, watchful, took one of 
his bravoes in the fact, who confessed he was hired by James 
Rivers to destroy and damage his neighbour’s farm ; here again 
James was involved in an expensive lawsuit, and stripped by 
justice of the little money he had remaining, and oa which all 
his hopes depended ; he was now almost penurious, and left the 
country in disgrace. 

But it is now time to return to William; although he had 
bat half the fortune of hisbrother, yet by an open and regular 
behaviour, and a-strict attention to honesty, it was increased 
to as large a sum, at the time that James, by an act of revenge, 
had lost his all. He had always the last injunctions of his 
father on his mind, and guided his business by the path he had 
before entreated him to pursue. He had lived upon a farm 
which he rented, and, as it was now to be sold, he determined 
to buy it; his landlord lived at some distance from him, and, 
with a servant, he set out to pay his rent, and, if possible, pur- 
chase the estate ; but night overtook them before they reached 
the place of their destination; scarcely was it dark, when a 
horseman appeared, who, riding up to William, demanded his 
money; he had scarcely time to shout to his servant before he 
received a blow on the head, which felled bim to the ground; 
his servant riding up at that instant, and being armed with pis- 
tols, shot the robber through the head, and, with a deep groan, 
he feil from his horse. William, who was ouly stunned by the 
blow, had got upon his feet, and, uncovering the face of the 
mun, for it was disguised with-crape, discovered the counte- 
nance of—his brother! Here let me draw a veil over the rest, 
for what pen can describe his anguish? What pen can tell the 
heart-breaking sorrow of the wretched mother? James had set 
out with only a few guineas in his pocket, from the scene of 
all his mischievous plans, and was utterly ata loss how to sus- 
tain life, or what business to pursue; the thoaght of robbing 
burst upon his mind ; and, as he had no principles of honour, 
or honesty, to combat with, he embraced it accordingly ; and 
in the first attempt he met with his fate. 
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Sir’ Robert Wilson's Remarks on the: Russian Infantry. 


HE infantry is generally composed of athletic men be- 
tween the ages of 18 aud-40, endowed with great bodily 
strength, .but generally of short stature, with martial counte- 
nance and complexion; mured to the extremes of weather 
aud hardship; to the worst.and scantiest food ;:to marches tor 
days and nights, of four hours repose and six hours progress ; 
accusiomed to laborious toils, and the carriage: of heavy bur- 
thens-; ferocious, but disciplined; obstinately brave, and sus- 
ceptible of enthusiastic excitements; devoted.to their so- 
vereign, their chief, and their country.; patient,docile, and-obe- 
dient; possessing all the energetic characteristics of a barba- 
rian people. Nature has provided in them the most excellent 
materials for a military establishment. No genius is required 
to create, method is énly needed to arrange, and ability to come 
maud. ‘The bayonetisatruly Russian weapon. ‘The antrained 
Russian, undaunted, disdains the protection of sfavouring 
ground, or the example of his adversary, and presents his body 
exposed from head to foot, either to the aim of the marksman, 
or the storm of the .cannonade. No carnage intimidates' the 
survivors ; bullets may destroy, but the aspect of death awes 
not. But, although Russian courage is in the field so preemi- 
nent, a Russian army in movements that are not in unison with 
the Russian principle of warfare and Suwarrow’s practice, pre- 
sents to an enterprising and even inferior enemy all the advan- 
tages that may be derived from a state of disorganization of 
the military frame; and the most difficult of human operations 
tw the year 1807, was the conduct of a Russian retreat. -When 
Beningzen retired from Yankova, on the approach of Buona- 
parte, and sought to evade the enemy by torced marches in 
the dark nights of a Poland winter, although 90,000 men thun- 
dered on in close pursuit, the Russian murmur at retreat was 
so imposingly audacious, the clamour for battle so Joud and rei- 
terated, the incipient disorder was so frightfully exteuding, that 
Beningzen was obliged to promise acquiescence to their de- 
mand; and to soothe their discontents, by an assuranee that 
he was marching to reach an appropriate theatre of combat. 
Gratified in this request, they fought six long days to secure 
the undisturbed marci: of six longer, more paintul, and more 
terrific intervening nights; yet when this army, wearied, fa- 
mished, and dimiuished by the loss of 10,000 meu, entered at 
Eylau their alignement for battle, order regenerated as with 
the British at Corunna. The desolating misery of a night 
passed without food, without any moisture to quench drought 
but the iced snow, without any shelter, without any covering 
but the rags of their garments, with bare and wounded feet, 
without fuel, without any consolation, and sleep interrupted by 
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the groans of the dying, or preparations for action, not all this 
complicated bitterness of condition could humble the spirit or 
weaken the ardour ‘of this illustrious host. Ere worning 
dawned they stood to their arms: impatient for action; and ia 
that most memorable day established a reputation, which ims 
mortalized iheir-courage. 

The Russian, ‘nurtured from .earliest infancy to consider 
Russia as the .supremenation of the world, always regards fim. 
self as anj important component part of ‘the irresistible mass, 
Suwarrow professed: the: principle, and, profiting of the pres 
judice, achieved with mast tuadequate means the most splen- 
did success. .An acquaintance with the composition of big 
armies,.a knowledge.of their insignificant numerical strength, 
never exceeding 35,000 men, the assurance of the jnternal-im- 
pediments that he had to. encounter, certainly so augment the 
merit of his exploits, that he is entitled to the reputation of 
one of the first captains that ever appeared. 

Panishment is not so frequent as in other armies, vor is it 
very severe; and the Russians have had oceasion to express 
astonishment at :the.character aad frequency of punishment 
amongst the troopsiof their allies. Taey exercise with great 
precision, and march well. Their evolutions are generally the 
formations of columns and squares, rapidly executed, and they 
are not fretted and tormented by goose-step attitudinarians, 
who consider war to be the science of mountebanks, and vic- 
tory the prize of distortion... The design of their dress is good ; 
but the materials are bad, aud the allowance too moderate for 
active service. Their appoiatmentsare cumbersome, and their 
arms so heavy and coarse, that on 60,000 British stand being 
distributed, they were given. or reserved as distinctions for 
meritorious soldiers. Iu the late war they carried no tents, and 
constantly bivouaced without shelier in the depth of the se- 
vere winter of 1797, (1807,) nor had they any additional co- 
vering to their ragged great coats, in which they always 
marched. Their regular food is of the plainest and coarsest 
quality ; and their comipissariat was so ill-arranged, that even 
this issue Was precarious, and their subsistence depended on 
their own diligence, or rather rapine, through a country where 
terror had imduced every inhabitant to tly. The wear and 
tear however of a Russian army is enormous, in consequence 
of these bad arrangements; and the emperor might have 
increased his army one third solely by the establishment of aa 
improved systeai. 





WATER FROLIC. 
N honourof the marriage of the king of France,the cardinal 


of Bourbon gave, ia October, 1581, a feastto the court at his 
6 abbey 
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abbey of St. Germain des Prés. A gilded yacht, shaped into 
the likeness of a triumphal car, stopped in the morning at 
the Louvre, to take on board the king, queen, and royal family, 
who slid down the Seine, in slow pomp, to the abbey, by 
means of an invisible machinery. Other boats disguised as 
tritons, whales, dolpbins, and marine monsters, floated before, 
behind, and beside ; and poured, from their viewless bellies, ihe 
music of innumerable trumpets, clarions, hautboys, and human 
voices. 

On their arrival at the abbey, a breakfast, d la fourchette, 
Joaded the table, about noon, with rural dainties, with ice- 
creams, and with fruits af every season. A mystery, represent- 
ing the wedding at Cana, in Galilee, was next performed by 
the monks and their pupils; during which, the fountain in the 
garden, after spouting water, suddenly gave excellent wine to 
the guests. The return to Paris, which was delayed until twi- 
light, again took place upon the river, and the boats in the 
rear threw into the air brilliant fire-works, which the waters re- 
flected and m@itiplied, and which greatly delighted the fifty 
thousand spectators curiosity assembled on the banks of the 
Seine. Illuminations kindled at every place as the aquatic pro- 
cession approached. 

The luxury of princes is the most innocent, perhaps, the 
most useful,employment of public income. It is not grudged 
by the people; they in a great degree partake a truly national 
festivity. Moveable idlers enjoy its presence,and the sta- 
tionary its description. If history disdained less to record 
the pleasures of peace, society would suffer less from the more 
noticed pageantry of warfare. 





REFLECTIONS, BY PASCAL. 


EASTS never aim at one another’s admiration, but at 

man’s: whereas men,even wheu they profess to look 
higher, keep too much in view the opinion of their fellow- 
men. 

When men use the same words, we infer that they have the 
same ideas; but snow itself is discoloured, in becoming an idea, 
by the hue of the beholder’s eye. One man beholds it with a 
greenish tint, one with a bluish, and a third orange. How 
much more must complex and moral ideas be stained by inte- 
rior accessary tinges! 

Many certain things have been contradicted, and many false 
things circulate uncontradicted. It is no mark of truth to 
escape being impugned; what is undisputed is not therefore 
indisputable, 

Vol. 52. 5D Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Chapple, of Coldridge, to bis own Enigma, inserted the 18th of 
November. 





EROES, conquerors, drop their arms, 
Are captives led by BEAUTY’s charms. 





Answer, by F. Sansom, of Bruton, to J. Grant's Charade, inserted May 25 


N KNEELING, Sir, I take delight, 
At break of day, and close of night. 


We have received the like answer from F. L. Veysey, of Racken- 
ford; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; B. Belcher; H. Welstord, of Credi- 
ton; J. W. of Charmouth; R. Passmore, of Sherwell; J. Davy, St. Ewe; 
W.C. Treffry ; T. Sherwill, Plympton; W. Terry, of Plymouth; Harriet 
Bowsher, of Blandford; J. Newland, of Holbeton academy; J. Sansom, of 
Poole; J. Jane, of North Cadbury; and J. Postlethwaite, of the ‘royal ma 


Tines. 








Answer, by 3. Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to J. Strike’s Rebus, in- 
serted June i, 


ODDON, a town in Norfolk, Sir, I see, 
Will LONDON shew, if you but change a D. 


Similar answers have been received from J]. Davey, St. Ewe; J. Jane, 
of North Cadbury; J. Grant, of Smithaleigh; T. Sherwill, of Plympton; 
and R. Passmore, of Sherwiil. 


4n ANAGRAM. 





Caution, gents. aright transpose, 

A season you will then disclose ; 

Transpose again, you'll bring to view 
An insect that’s well’known to you. 


A REBUS, by B. Beleber. 





H?’ initials from six islands take, 
W hich are in Europe found, 
An English soldier they will make, 
For valour much renown’d. 
To storm a fort, or spike 4 gun, 
Amidst the battle’s roar, 
He very often thinks it fun; 
In danger he’s before. 


—— - ———- rr - 





An REBUS, by R Passmore, of Sherwell. 


Constellation first behold ; 
An obscuration next unfold; 
A game at cards my third you'll tind ; 
A name of Cupid next define; 
My fifth, ye bards, a charm’ will tell ; 
Last, naine a fish I know full well ; 
The initials join, and then you'll find, 


My whole displays a little mind. 
6 POETRY. 
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THE GRECIAN MISTRESS. 


“ HE mistress of the feast, a kindling glance 
Plings from arch eyes, where wit and rapture dance; 

Now with soft touch, the tone of fond desire, 

Now mirth’s light airs elicit from her lyre ; 

And, her voice mixing with the dulcet strings, 

Bids her own Cupids wave the applausive wings ! 

Whilst on the cool-green banks where Plato stray’d, 

Far whispering leav:s the sultry noon allay’d, 

Fond o’er his fair-one if the lover hung, 

Socratic lore came mended from her tongue, 

Nor idly, to her sense, the spreading plane, 

Checquer’d with shadowy stream the marble fane; 

Nor the tall pine its murmuring umbrage deep 

Wav’d o’er the mossy grot, and lur’d to sleep, 

Nor dark, where olives stretch’d the extensive bloom, 

To her with vain abruptness thro’ the gloom 

The cataract broke, and flashing like the surge 

Of ocean, lighten’d all the mountain-verge. 

And, as calm evening bade its cloud repuse 

High o’er the dale, where pastoral echoes rose 

She view’d along the tree, the lucid riil, 

Each gradual tint, and all the gilded hill. 

* 1 was then, unveil’d, voluptuous beauty glow’d: 

Her amber locks in full luxuriance flow’d; 

Her azure eyés with softer radiance play’d, 

And her arch’d eyebrows gleam’d a lovelier shade ; 

and sweetly eloquent, divinely clear, 

Her more entrancing accents met the ear; 

Till now pale hyacinths from many a bower 

Shed the last incense of the evening hour; 

And, far off, the night-warbler’s amorous tale 

Was heard, embosom’d in the fading vale, 

And twilight, stealing thro’ the ambrosial air, 

Dropp’d her dim curtains o’er the enamour’d fair.” 


[Poems in 5 vols. vol. 5. p. 69, 70.] 











THE EGYPTIAN ALME. 


> OR if to innocence a gentle smile 
Beam as the mornings of sweet Maia break; 
If with a modest blush, to mark our isle, 
Mantle, to azure veins, the viggin’s cheek ; 
Are not the charms of foreign beauty weak, 
Beauty, that wantons with voluptuous air? 
Say, can dark locks, can jetty ringlets sleek, 
E’en tho’ they glisten to the sunny glare, 
Maids of retiring worth, outvie your amber hair? 


Yet pleasure views, and thrills at every gaze, 
Those glossy tresses their luxuriance spread 
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To roseate essences; the diamond blaze 

Of many acrescent on the turban’d head; 

Or the pearl-lustre as by rainbows fed; 

The full black eye; the panting of the breast 

Thro’ gauze that seems to kindle; limbs that shed 
Purpureal light by silken folds carest, 

And the rich zone that checks the thin transparent vest. 


See, as the rose-lipt alme weave the dance, 

‘To melting airs they move, in amorous piay : 

Or arch with nods and wreathed smiles, they glance 
Their nimble feet to frolic measures gay : 

The cymbal’s notes to love new warmth convey ; 
The burning aloe breathes its fragrance round, 

O’er all the light saloon with sparkling ray ; 

The diamond trembles to the dancer’s bound, 
While with fantastic mirth the dizzy roufs resound.” 


[Poems, in 5 vols. vol. 1. p, 20, 21.] 
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THE SOCIAL PASSION OF OLD ENGLAND, 


6s H! whether music melts, or dancing fires, 
The social passion fades, and fast expires ; 

Tho’ once it kindled up the baron’s hall, 

And warin’d with equal ray the mud-built wall! 


While now the sounds of cordial union fail, 
Where the lone structure darkens every dale; 
While floats no more the voice of castled mirth, 
And scarce a cricket cheers the cottage-hearth ; 
Each little neighbourhood may, perhaps, afford, 
Some grave historian of its ancient lord— 

Some hoary peasant, once a pamper’d groom, 
Whv tells, with rueful face, the mansion’s doom; 
Some gamekeeper, who now with drooping mien, 
Kyes his bare plush! alas! no longer greea; 
And as each feature various griefs distort, 
Regrets the sad cessation of the sport, 

While boys with fearless shouts around him run, 
And at mid-day the poacher vaunts his gun ; 
Perhaps some vicar, who half craz’d with care, 
Recounts the ruin of a thriftless heir, 

Pointing with signs that grief and pity mark, 
To his old patron’s pale dismantled park, 

Fell’d trees, where whispering airs no longer play, 
And dismal windows that exclude the day.” 


Poems, in 3 vols vol. 2. p. 34, 35- 
P 35 





THE GRECIAN PILOT. 





«<é 
Litear the Grecian sigh 
Amid the slumbering shores of the Levant: 
I sce him litt to heaven his melting eye 
** Here (he exclaims, with mingled grief and joy) 
Within my LPenedos, the favour’d isle, 
Once lay the sable ships that conquer’d Troy : 
Behold (he utters with a couscious smile) 


The spot where chiefs were nurst, and glory crown’d their toil.” 


[Vol. - p. 9.] 
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